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should we have been in a war now, they would have so imposed
upon the King as to leave him nothing but the empty name of a
King and no more power than a Duke of Venice. . . .

You see I speak my mind freely to you, I am obliged to do it
out of the kindness and concern I have for you. I know such a
peace as is offered is a very hard one for you and us to submit to;
however I see no remedy, and do not exasperate France that may
be of use to you. Pray let nobody see this letter, it is only wrote for
you and not fit for anybody else to read or know. I say so much to
you; 'tis only my kindness has made me write it, and you may be
sure I shall always continue it to you.

This letter is a curious combination of diplomatic craft and family
affection. He and his brother thought that they had sold William to
France, and he was anxious to advise William to do the best for himself
possible under the circumstances of the secret treaty. But William was
already negotiating, or preparing to negotiate, behind the backs of his
uncles.

Louis at the last moment raised a fresh point in the negotiations
with the Dutch: he decided that he would not restore to Spain the
barrier fortresses which he had promised to restore unless and until
the Elector of Brandenburg had restored Bremen and Pomerania to
Sweden. This was a condition which had no bearing on his differences
with the Dutch and which they had no means of fulfilling. The Dutch
resumed the war, and Charles and James were furious. This time
Charles did not dissemble; he genuinely felt that Louis had played him
false. He kept Parliament in session, he did not recall his troops from
Ostend, and on July 16 he concluded a fresh treaty with the Dutch.
To Barrillon he declared "that all he had done went for nothing in
France, that he had persuaded the States-General to make peace, and
that, if he disbanded his army and Louis took considerable fortresses
in Flanders, he would be in danger of being driven from his kingdom
for having betrayed national interests''. James was even more violent,
"he expressed himself with great heat, and did all that he could to
persuade everybody that war was inevitable". However, one of the
Swedish ambassadors intervened with a suggestion of a compromise;
this compromise was accepted by Louis and by the States-General
and peace was signed on July 31. The only result for Charles of his
intervention in the rupture of negotiations was that he lost the six
million livres.

To James the result was even more serious. He had built up a reputa-
tion with Louis as a steadfast adherent of the French interest, and, while